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SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD DAVIES. 
(Continued from page 147.) 

Christ taught his Disciples to pray in that 
language, “Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” Mat. 
vi. And withal, I knew a little grammar, and 
how it was improper to say vos[you] to a single 
person, instead of tu [thou.] And though the 
learned in our nation spoke it, yet I thought 
Christians should not use it, but should take 
the Spirit of God (according to the Scripture) 
to be their rule, and not to follow the confused 
language of the Heathen ; for the Lord, by the 
mouth of his prophet, commanded his people, 
“Learn not the way of the Heathen; for the 
customs of the people are vain,” Jer. x. 2, 3. I 
also believed that the Lord would return to his 
people a pure language in these days, as was 
promised in the days of old concerning Israel. 
Then, when they returned to the Lord, he would 
bring them out of their captivity ; “ for then,” 
saith the Lord, “« I will turn to the people a pure 
language, that they may all call upon the name 
of the Lord to serve him with one consent,” 
Zeph. iii. 9. 

Thus I was conscientiously concerned to 
speak the pure language of thee and thou to 
every one, without respect of persons; which 
Was a great cross to me, though it seems to some 
but as a weak and foolish thing; yet when the 
Lord lays the necessity of speaking the truth to 
all,in that language that God and all his ser- 
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vants used, it comes to be of a greater weight 
than many light airy people think it is. The 
sayings of Christ came to my mind, when he 
said, “‘ Whosoever will be my disciple, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow me,” Luke ix. 23. He doth not say he 
should do it, but let him do it, imperatively ; 
which was a command, viz.: That we should 
deny ourselves, and follow him. See also Mat. 
xvi. 24, And moreover it is said, “‘ He that 
taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me,” Mat. x. 38.. 

This necessity being laid upon me, I spoke 
to my masterin that dialect ; he was not offended 
at it, because he was convinced of the truth of 
it, and that it ought to be spoken to every one ; 
but when I gave it to my mistress, she took a 
stick and gave me such a blow upon my bare 
head, that made it swell and sore for a consider- 
able time. She was so disturbed at it, that she 
swore she would kill me, though she should be 
hanged for me ; the enemy had so possessed her, 
that she was quite out of order; though before- 
time she very seldom, if ever, gave me an an- 
gry word. But I considered, that the cone’ 
was between the two seeds, and that “ that whic 
was born after the flesh, did persecute him that 
was born after the spirit.” being well satis- 
fied of the truth in myself, remembered Christ’s 
words, “ He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me; and he that lov- 
eth his son or daughter more than me, is not 
worthy of me ; and he that findeth his life shall 
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lose it ; and he that loseth his life for my sake, 
shall find it,’ Mat. x. 37, 39. 

The Almighty God put it in my heart to 
consider the cost, and that through tribulation 
I was to enter the kingdom of heaven ; and I 
was faithful in this testimony that I had to bear. 
I was much encouraged to go on in that strait 
and narrow way, that God shewed me I was to 
waik in. I also considered the saying of Christ, 
“‘ Whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.” Again, 
“Which of you intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he hath sufficient to finish it? Lest 
haply after he hath laid the foundation, and is 
not able to finish it, all that behold it begin to 
mock him, saying, this man began to build, 
but was not able to finish.” Luke xiv. 27, 28, 29, 
30. 

This consideration was weighty with me, lest 
I should begin to take up the cross, and to walk 
in this way, and should not be able to hold out 
to the end; first, because of the temptation of 
Satan, the lust of the flesh, and the sinful cus- 
toms and fashions of this world, which were very 
prevalent; and the weight and burthen that was 
upon me was great, having none in the country 
to be a help to me in the time of my exercise, 
but the Lord alone, that hath promised to be 
with his people in all their troublesand exercises 
and that he would not leave them nor forsake 
them. I was very ready and willing to take hold 
of his promises ; and my prayers untohim were 
that he would enable me to go through all things 
that he required. I was sensible, that without 
the assistance of his holy spirit, I could not 
perform that service which’ he required of me. 

I was now first called a Quaker, because I said 
toa single person thee and thou, and kept on 
my hat, and did not go after the customs and 
fashions of the world, that other professors lived 


and walked in. Though some of them would, 
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righteous shall hold on his way, and he that 
hath clean hands shall be stronger and stronger,” 
Job. xvii. 9. I might say also with Job, “ But 
he knoweth the way that I take; when he hath 
tried me, I shall come forth as gold; my foot 
hath held his steps? his way have I kept, and not 
declined ; neither have 1 gone back from the 
commandment of his lips; I have esteemed the 
words of his mouth more than my necessary 
food,” Job. xxiii. 10, 11, 12. The Lord kept 
me, and his people, very meck and low in our 
minds, in a self-denying spirit ; we waited for 
the living word that came with a living voice, 
from him that speaks from heaven to us by his 
spirit; so that he gave us to discern between 
the voice of wisdom, and the voice of the strange 
woman, which is the voice of the flesh, and the 
lust thereof; and the living voice is the voice 
of Christ in us the hope of glory, which voice 
we esteemed more than our necessary food. For 
obeying this voice, we came to be mocked and 
derided; “and they spoke all manner of evil 
against us, and hated us for his name’s-sake,” 
Mat. x. 22. I remembered what Christ hath 
told us in Luke xxi. 12, “‘ They shall lay their 
hands on you and persecute you, delivering you 
up to the synagogues, and into prisons, being 
brought before kings and rulers for my name’s- 
sake ; and it shallreturn to you for a testimony. 
Settle it therefore in your hearts, not to medi- 
tate before what ye shall answer ; for I will give 
you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adver- 
saries shall not be able to gainsay, nor resist,” 
Luke xxi. 13, 14, 15. 

These and the like afflictions I was to meet 
with, if I truly and faithfully followed the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; therefore I labored to put on 
the whole armor of light, that I might be able 
to withstand the fiery darts of the wicked one, 
whether in myself or by seeking to weaken my 
faith, and to persuade me of the hardness, 
straightness and narrowness of the way, that I 


complain of their formalities, and were weary should not be able to hold out to the end, see- 
of the fashions of the world; yet they did not|ing there was not any in this country to help 


take up their cross, and leave them. 

The rage of my mistress was not yet abated, 
though she had nothing against me, but not 
conforming to the corrupt language, and vain 
customs of the world. For I labored to keep a 
conscience void of offence, both towards God 
and men; I did my work and service honestly 
and justly, “ not with eye-service, as men-pleas- 
ers, but in singleness of heart, as the servant of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart,” 
Ephes. vi. 5,6, and ver. 8. “ Knowing that 
whatsoever good thing any man doth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond 
or free.” 

In thus doing, I had great comfort from the 
Lord, and did receive from him living satisfac- 
tion and encouragement to go on in my way; 
remembering that Scripture that saith, “The 





and assist me; and the fiery darts of the enemy 
that I felt, came more by his servants than 
otherwise. Very prevalent he was in this poor 
misled woman, my mistress, who was persuaded 
by him to kill me, and shed innocent blood; 
and one time when she thought it a fit oppor- 
tunity to execute her will and cruelty, she fell 
into a great rage, and I was freely given up to 
die that hour by her; but the Lord was pleased 
to accept of my free will offering, and I might 
say with the apostle, that ‘ I accounted not my 
life dear to myself, that I might finish my course 
with joy.” And the Lord alone appeared for 
my deliverance, and made her more moderate 
the rest of my servitude, it being somewhat less 
than two years; and after I went away, the Lord 
visited her with a sharp fit of sickness, in which 
time she spoke to her husband and them that 
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were with her, that she thought she should not 
die till she had asked me forgiveness, and de- 
sired them to send to me, if it were at London ; 
and so they did. I could freely forgive her, for 
that I had done long since, and I prayed to my 
heavenly Father that he might forgive her also 
Isent to her, and it pleased God to touch her 
with a sense of his love, and lengthened her 
days, she confessing oftentimes the wrong she 
had done to an honest careful young man, (as 
she said I had been) who minded her and her 
husband’s inward and outward good, more than 
they did themselves. It pleased God to order it 
so, that she hada visit from me, before she went 
out of this world, and very comfortable and ac- 
ceptable it was to her; and in a little time she 
ended her days in peace, and was buried in 
Friends’ burying-place near Dolgelle in Merio- 
nethshire. 

About this time (1657) it was the great talk 
of the country that I was become aQuaker. My 
parents were much concerned about me. I was 
informed that the priest of Welchpool, W. Lang- 
ford, went to them and told them, that I was 
gone distracted, and that they should see some 
learned men, or man, to come to me and restore me 
to my senses. I had not been yet with my father 
nor mother, but waited for freeness and clearness 
in myself, and then I went to see them, and in 
my way visited an old friend of mine, a profes- 
sor, aud had a little opportunity to speak to him 
of the things of God and his goodness to me, 
and a young man called David Davies, was then 
convinced of the truth; this was on a Seventh 
day in the afternoon, and when I was clear there 
I went to Welchpool to my parents. It wasa 
trouble to them, to see that I did not, as for- 
merly, go upon my knees to ask their blessing, 
and bow to them and take off my hat. My father 
son turned his back upon me. I had heard of 
his displeasure, and that he had said, he would 
leave me nothing; saying to my relations, that 
they thought to have had comfort of me, but 
now they expected none, but that I would go up 
and down the country, crying repent! repent ! 
Now if my father should have cast me off upon 
such an account, I was well persuaded it was for 
Christ's and the gospel’s sake. I remembered 
David’s condition when he said, “ Hide not thy 
face far from me, put not thy servant away in 
anger. Thou hast been my help, leave me not, 
neither forsake me, O God of my salvation; 
when my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up. Teach me thy 
way, Lord, and lead me in a plain path, be- 
cause of mine enemies,” Psal. xxvii. 9, 10, 11. 

At length my mother came tenderly to me, 
and took a view of me, looking on my face, and 
the saw that I was her child, and that I was 
not, as they said, bewitched, or transformed into 
tome other likeness; which was reported of 
Quakers then, and that they bewitched people 
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to their religion, &c. Thus they deceived them 
and many others, with such strange stories, and 
we were accounted with the apostles, deceivers, 
yet true. And when I discoursed with her out 
of the Scriptures, her heart was much tendered 
and affected with the goodness of God towards 
me; she went to see for my father, and when 
she foand him, said unto him, “Be of good 
comfort, our son is not as was reported of him, 
we hope to have comfort of him yet.” 

But when my father came to his house, he 
spoke not much to me that night. The next 
day, being the first day of the week, when I 
heard the bells ring, it came upon me to go to 
the steeple house, to visit that priest that had 
told my father I was gone distracted, &c., and 
when he was at his worship, I went to our own 
seat to my father ; (there was no common prayer 
read then to the people, as part of their worship 
in those days); there I sat still till he had done; 
and when he had done what he had then to say 
I stood up and told him, that he might do well 
to stay, and make good the false doctrine that 
he had preached that day, if he could; and if 
I was distracted, as he reported, that he might 
labor to restore me to my right senses again. 
But I spoke but a little while, ere I was taken 
away to prison, with the young man before men- 
tioned, that came to see for me, and found me 
in the steeple house, so both of us were taken ; 
there we were prisoners that night, in which 
time many far and near came to see us, expect- 
ing that we were some deformed creatures. God 
gave me a seagonable exhortation to them, to 
fear the Lord, and indeed to cry, ** Repent, re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven was at hand,” 
letting them know that we were God’s work- 
manship, created anew in Christ Jesus; with 
much more to that effect. I spoke to them from 
the Scripture, which was much to their satisfae- 
tion, and we praised God that kept us in his fear 
and counsel. 

We were committed to prison on that law, 
made in Oliver’s days, that none were to speak 
to the priest or preachers, neither at their wor- 
ship, nor coming and going. The next morning 
we were had before the chief magistrate of the 
town of Welchpool, and after some discourse 
with him, it seemed good to him to discharge us, 
for he could find nothing justly to accuse us of, 
except concerning the law of our God. 

So we went to our homes, the young man to 
his father’s, and I to my master’s; he suffered 
much violence by his father, in regard that he 
could not conform himself to that dry, dead and 
formal praying that his father used ; his father 
rose from off his knees when he was at prayer, 
and took a staff, and did violently beat his son, 
and against natural affection, he took a lock and 
a chain, and chained him out of doors, in a cold 
frosty night. Thus our sufferings began to in- 
crease, for the testimony of our conscience to- 
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wands*God; but blessed be the name of the 
Lord, who preserved his people that trusted in 
him, saith my soul. 
(To be continued.) 
From Janney’s Life of Penn. 
EARLY HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Continued from page 150.) 


“14. When the young women are fit for mar- 
riage, they wear something upon their heads 
for an advertisement, but so as their faces are 
hardly to be seen but when they please. The 
age they marry at, if women, is about thirteen 
and fourteen ; if men, seventeen and eighteen. 
They are rarely older. 

“15. Their houses are mats or barks of 
trees, set on poles in the fashion of an English 
barn, but out of the power of the winds, for 
they are hardly higher than a man. They lie 
on reeds or grass. In travel they lodge in 
the woods about a great fire, with the mantle of 
duffils they wear by day wrapt about them, and 
a few boughs stuck round them. 

“16. Their diet is maize or Indian corn 
divers ways prepared, sometimes roasted in the 
ashes, sometimes beaten and boiled with water, 
which they call homine. They also make cakes 
not unpleasant to eat. They have likewise 
several sorts of beans and peas that are good 
nourishment: and the woods and rivers are 
their larder. 

“17. If an European comes to see them, or 
calls for lodgings at their house or wigwam, 
they give him the best place and first cut. If 
they come to visit us, they salute us with an 
Jtah, which is as much as td say, ‘Good be to 
you!’ and set them down, which is mostly on 
the ground, close to their heels, their legs up- 
right: it may be they speak nota word, but 
observe all passages. If you give them any- 
thing to eat or drink, well, for they will not 
ask ; and, be it little or much, if it be with 
kindness, they are well pleased: else they go 
away sullen, but say nothing. 

“18. They are great concealers of their own 
resentments, brought to it, I believe, by the re- 
venge that hath been practised among them. 
In either of these they are not exceeded by the 
Italians. A tragical instance fell out since I 
came into, the country. A king’s daughter, 
thinking herself slighted by her husband in 
suffering another woman to lie down between 
them, rose up, went out, plucked a rovt out of 
the ground, and ate it, upon which she imme- 
diately died ; and for which, last week, he made 
an offering to her kindred for atonement and 
liberty of marriage, as two others did to the 
kindred of their wives, who died a natural 
death: for till widowers have done so, they 
must not marry again. Some of the young 
women ate said te take undue liberty before 


marriage for a portion; but when married, 
chaste. * ° * 

“19. But in liberality they excel. Nothing 
is too good for their friend. Give them a fine 
gun, coat, or other thing, it may pass twenty 
hands before it sticks: light of heart, strong 
affections, but soon spent: the most merry 
creatures that live: they feast and dance per- 
petually ; they never have much, nor want 
much. Wealth circulateth like the blood. All 
parts partake ; and though none shall want what 
another hath, yet exact observers of property. 
Some kings have sold, others presented me with 
several parcels of land. The pay or presents I 
made them were not hoarded by the particular 
owners ; but the neighboring kings and their 
clans being present when the goods were 
brought out, the parties chiefly concerned con- 
sulted what, and to whom they should give 
them. Toevery king, then, by the hands ofa 
person for that work appointed, is a proportion 
sent, so sorted and folded, and with that gravity 
which isadmirable. Then that king subdivided 
it in like manner among his dependants, they 
hardly leaving themselves an equal share with 
one of their subjects: and be it on such occa- 
sions as festivals, or at their common meals, the 
kings distribute, and to themselves last. They 
care for little, because they want but little: 
and the reason is, a little contents them. In 
this they are sufficiently revenged on us. If 
they are ignorant of our pleasures, they are 
also free from our pains. They are not dis- 
quieted with bills of lading and exchange, nor 
perplexed with Chancery suits and Exchequer 
reckonings. We sweat and toil tolive. Their 
pleasure feeds them; I mean their hunting, 
fishing, and fowling, and this table is spread 
everywhere. They eat twice a day, morning 
and evening. Their seats and table are the 
ground. Since the Europeans came into these 
parts, they are grown great lovers of strong 
liquors, rum especially; and for it they ex- 
change the richest of their skins and furs. If 
they are heated with liquor, they are restless 
till they have enough to sleep. That is their 
ery, ‘Some more, and I will go to sleep;’ but, 
when drunk, one of the most wretched specta- 
cles in the world. 

“20. In sickness, impatient to be cured, and 
for it give anything, especially for their chil- 
dren, to whom they ate extremely natural. 
They drink at those times a teran or decoction 
of some roots in spring water; and if they eat 
any flesh, it must be of the female of any crea- 
ture. If they die, they bury them with their 
apparel, be they man or woman, and the nearest 
of kin fling in something precious with them, 
as s token of their love; their mourning 18 
blacking of their faces, which they continue for 
a year. They are choice of the graves of their 
dead: lest they should be lost by time, and fall 
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to common use, they pick off the grass that 
grows upon them, and heap up the fallen earth 
with great care and exactness. 

“21. These poor people are under a dark 
night in things relating to religion, to be sure 
the tradition of it: yet they believe a God and 
immortality, without the help of metaphysics: 
for they say there isa great king, that made 
them, who dwells in a glorious country to the 
southward of them ; and that the souls of the 
good shall go thither, where they shall live 
again. Their worship consists of two parts, 
sacrifice and cantico. Their sacrifice is their 
first fruits. The first and fattest buck they kill 
goeth to the fire, where he is all burnt, with a 
mournful ditty of him who performeth the cere- 
mony, but with such marvellous fervency and 
labor of body, that he will even sweat to a foam. 
The other part is their cantico, performed by 
round dances, sometimes words, sometimes 
songs, then shouts; two being in the middle 
who begin, and by singing and drumming on a 
board, direct the chorus. Their postures in the 
dance are very antic and differing, but all keep 
measure. This is done with equal earnestness 
and labor, but great appearance of joy. In the 
fall, when the corn cometh in, they begin to 
feast one another. There have been two great 
festivals already, to which all come that will. 


I was at one myself. Their entertainment was | 


a great seat by a spring under some shady trees, 
and twenty bucks, with hot cakes of new corn, 
both wheat and beans, which they make-up in 
a square form, in the leaves of the stem, and 
bake them in the ashes, and after that they fall 
to dance. But they who go must carry a small 
present in their money; it may be sixpence, 
which is made of the bone of a fish ; the black 
is with them as gold; the white silver; they 
call it wam pum. 

“22. Their government is by kings, which 
they call sachama, and those by succession ; but 
always of the mother’s side. For instance, the 
children of him who is now king will not suc- 
ceed, but his brother by the mother, or the 
children of his sister, whose sons (and after 
them the children of her daughters) will reign, 
forno woman inherits. The reason they render 
for this way of descent is, that their issue may 
not be spurious. 

“23. Every king hath his council ; and that 
consists of all the old and wise men of his 
nation, which perhaps is two hundred people. 
Nothing of moment is undertaken, be it war, 
peace, selling of land, or traffic, without advis- 
ing with them, and, which is more, with the 
young men too. It is admirable to consider 
how powerful the kings are, and yet how they 
move by the breath of their people. I haye 
had occasion to be in council with them upon 
treaties for land, and to adjust the terms of 
trade. Their order is thus: The king sits in 
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the middle of an half-moon, and has his coun- 
cil, the old and wise, on each hand. Behind 
them, or at a little distance, sit the younger fry 
in the same figure. Having consulted and re- 
solved their business, the king ordered one of 
them to speak to me. He stood up, came to 
me, and in the name of the king saluted me, 
then took me by the hand, and told me that he 
was ordered by his king to speak to me, and 
that now it was not he but the king who spoke, 
because what he should say was the king’s mind. 
He first prayed me to excuse them, that they 
had not complied with me the last time. He 
feared there might be some fault in the inter- 
preter, being neither Indian nor English. Be- 
sides, it was the Indian custom to deliberate 
and take up much time in council before they 
resolved; and that, if the young people and 
owners of the land had been as ready as he, I 
had not met with so much delay. Having thus 
introduced his matter, he fell to the bounds of 
the land they had agreed to dispose of, and the 
price ; which now is little and dear, that which 
would have bought twenty miles not buying now 
two. During the time that this person spoke, 
not a man of them was observed to whisper or 
smile—the old grave, the young reverent, in 
their deportment. They speak little, but fer- 
vently, and with elegance. I have never seen 
more natural sagacity, considering them with- 
out the help (I was going to say the spoil) of 
tradition ; and he will deserve the name of wise 
who outwits them in any treaty about a thing 
they understand. When the purchase was 
agreed, great promises were passed between 
us of kindness and good neighborhood, and that 
the English and Indians must live in love as 
long as the sun gave light: which done, another 
ah a speech to the Indians, in the name of 
all the Sachamakers or Kings ; first, to tell them 
what was done ; next, to charge and command 
them to love the Christians, and particularly 
to live in peace with me and the people under 
my government ; that many Governors had been 
in the river; but that no Governor had come 
himself to live and stay here before: and hav- 
ing now such an one, who had treated them well, 
they should never do him or his any wrong ; at 
every sentence of which they shouted, and said 
Amen in their way. 

(To be continued.) 


———_—~e —______ 


One great and kindling thought, from a re- 
tired and obscure man, may live when thrones 
are fallen, and the memory of those who filled 
them is obliterated; and, like an undying fire, 
may illuminate and quicken all future genera- 
tions.— Channing. 


True love to God is never fruitless : wherever 
it dwells it brings forth most excellent fruit.— 
“ Plain Paths.” 
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EXTRACT. 


I have been a traveller after the Lord from 
my childhood, and great misery have I under- 
gone for want of Him. That which I wanted, 
was his Spirit, life, virtue, and redeeming 
power to be revealed iu my own heart. Oh, 
blessed be the Lord! beyond my expectation 
he hath directed me where to wait for this, 
within, and hath revealed it in me; and now I 
can say in truth of heart, and in the sense of 
that birth which God hath begotten in me, 
“Lo! this is my God, whom I so wanted and 
waited for;” and I find him stronger in my 
heart than the strong man, which possessed it 
before He cast him out from thence and made a 
spoil of his goods. And now, how can I hold 
my peace and not testify of the love, mercy, and 
goodwill of the Lord toward me, and invite 
others to the redeeming power, of which the 
Lord in his goodness hath made me a partaker. 

I. PENINGTON. 


———___ -~ee-—____ 


THE BENEFIT OF ADVERSITY. 


It is good for a man to suffer the adversity of 
this earthly life; for it brings him back to the 
sacred retirement of the heart, where only he 
finds that he is an exile from his native home, 
and ought not to place his trust in any worldly 
enjoyment. Itis good for him also to meet 
with contradiction and reproach ; and to be evil 
thought of, and evil spoken of, even when his 
intentions are upright, and his actions blame- 
less ; for this keeps him humble, and is a pow- 
erful antidote to the poison of vain glory: and 
then chiefly it is, that we have,recourse to the 
witness within us, which is God, when we are 
outwardly despised, and held in no degree of 
esteem and favor among men. Our dependence 
upon God ought to be so entire and absolute, 
that we should never think it necessary, in any 
kind of distress, to have recourse to human 
consolations. When a regenerate man is sink- 
ing under adversity, or disturbed and tempted 
by evil thoughts, he then feels the necessity of the 
power and presence of God in his soul, without 
which he certainly knows, that he can neither 
bear evil, nor do good; then he grieves and 
prays, and “groans to be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption ;” then weary of living 
in vanity, he wishes that he may be dissolved 
and be with Christ ; and then he is fully con- 
vinced, that absolute security, and perfect rest, 
are not compatible with his present state of life. 
—Thomas A’ Kempis. 


CurisTIAN GRowTH.—Expect notall at once. 
A Christian is not of hasty growth, like a mush- 
room, but rather like the oak, the progress of 
which is hardly perceptible, but which in time 
becomes a great deep-rooted tree —Jvhn Neu- 
ton. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


From “The Patience of Hope.” 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


I know not what should more cheer and 
gladden a Christian than to see his spiritual 
life losing everything of an exotic character ; 
to have it set in the open air, welcoming the 
wind from every quarter; acquiescing in all 
things because depending only uponone. A free 
and sustained spirit becomes habitual to him, 
who, in the breaking of his daily bread, has 
found that Real Presence which sanctifies and 
glorifies our life’s poor Elements. When the 
heart has found its true gravitation, it leaves 
that Rest slowly and returns to it quickly; dis- 
turbing influences will be felt from time to time, 
but their power is gone,—“ that which is the 
strongest must win.” <A firm, assured patience 
grows upon the Christian, enabling him to hold 
upon his way, undeterred, unchilled, by what- 
ever he may meet upon it; enabling him also, 
I know not to what inner music, to build up his 
spirit to a Strength of calm, reliant conviction, 
even with the stones he finds there, as a brook 
lifts up a more clear and rapid voice for flowing 
over pebbles. Roughness and littleness, indif- 
ference and contradiction, for all of these the 
heart that has made room for Christ finds room, 
in a steadfast, not scornful allowance. 

The strain upon the innner life has passed 
over from self to Christ, and with that strain 
the uneasy pressure which may once have tend- 
ed to something of exaggeration and eccentricity. 
Time was when the believer was often fain, 
with the Gaul of old, to decide a doubtful ques- 
tion by violence, to fling his sword within the 
wavering balance. He can now afford, like the 
practised archer in sending home his arrow, to 
allow for the set of the wind it flies through. 
His heart has grown wise, instructed, tolerant, 
tender with weakness, patient of imperfection : 


“ Who is blind as he that is perfect, 
And blind as the Lord’s servant?” 


How quiet such a life is! how fruitful !— 
fruitful because it is so quiet ; it works not, but 
lives and grows. The uneasy effort has passed 
out of it; unresting, because it rests always, it 
has done with task-work and anxiety ; it serves, 
yet is not cumbered with much serving; it has 
ceased from that sad complaint,—“ Zhou hast 
left me to serve alone.” 

Such a life will seem less spiritual only be- 
cause it has grown more natural ; the soul moves 
in an atmosphere which of itself brings it into 
contact with all great and enduring things, and 
it has only to draw in its breath to be filled and 
satisfied. I know not how to describe the grand- 
eur and simplicity of the state that is no longer 
self-bounded, self-referring ; how great a thing 
to such a freed and rejoicing spirit the life in 
Christ Jesus seems; a temple truly “not of this 
building,” too great to be mapped out and meas- 
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ured ; too great to be perfect here. A thought 
for which our mortal life,—a language as yet 
too broken and confused to 

“Catch up the whole of love and utter it,’— 
can find no corresponding word. 

Yet experience, even the deep assurance 
of our present imperfectibility, worketh Hope. 
Though the Church, like the moon, seldom re- 
ficcts the clear outline, never the full splendor 
of the light she shines by ; though the shadow 
of earth is too often cast between her orb and 
Him, she is still “ the faithful witness in hea- 
ven,” weakness girt about with power, the 
Woman clothed with the Sun, a Wonder in 
earth and in heaven. Though the believer is 
no plant grown up in his youth, fair and flour- 
ishing, without blight or mildew; though he 
may be far indeed from sealing up the sum, 
“full of wisdom and perfect in beauty,” still, in 
spite of every warp and hindrance, hehas grown, 
and his life has become to him but a Prophecy 
of the life it keeps warm within it,— 

“Close comprest, 
Our Present holds our Future, like a Rose 
That may not yet its perfect Soul unclose, 
Lest angry winds should scatter or molest.” 

And as the Christian advances upon his way, 
a sweet and solemn sense of the unity of life 
grows upon his spirit. ‘ Weare complete in 
him ;” much of our life, if viewed in itself only, 
would appear purposeless and broken, yet Christ 
has said, “Gather up these fragments that re- 
main, so that nothing be lost.” We learn to 
look at life as a whole thing; not to be dis- 
couraged by this or that adverse circumstance, 
remembering how much there is and will be in 
that life which is “like frost and snow, kindly 
to the root, though hurtful to the flower,” fatal 
to the bloom and fragrance, the lovely and en- 
joyable part of our nature, but friendly to its 
true, imperishable life. Looking at ourselves, 
we may see that, under a slight, sometimes a 
very slight, modification of inward bent, or out- 
ward circumstance, we should have been far 
more happy, more beloved, apparently more 
useful than now ; yet we may also see as plainly, 
as we confess it humbly, that we have attained, 
through all these losses, to thet to which every 
gain is even present, appreciable loss. And 
here I would gladly say something of those 
gracious outward providences through which 
God will sometimes visibly visit and refresh the 
spirit, turning over, perhaps forever, a tear- 
stained page of contradiction, and unfolding a 
fresh leaf of richer, happier experience. 

Gradually, almost imperceptibly, the believer 
will find the current of his existence sweeping 
into a broader channel; will find ‘doors open- 


ing” upon him, doors of happiness, doors of 
usefulness, which will be to him a Gate of 


Heaven ; “ windows opening,” letting in the 
breath of summer upon his soul, filling it with 
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sunshine and sweet air; suddenly too, in the 
deep emergencies of life, some new interest, 
some friend, will appear like the Great Twin 
Brethren, or Saint of old, in the thick of the 
battle, vanishing perhaps when the fight is over, 
yet blessing him even in vanishing from his 
sight. 








For that terrible saying of Anne of Austria 


to Richelieu holds true for mercy as well as for 
judgment: “ My Lord Cardinal, God does not 
pay at the end of every week, but at the last he 


pays.” 


God may put his faithful ones upon a 
long and painful apprenticeship, during which 
they learn much and receive little—food only, 


and “ that in a measure,”—often the bread and 


water of affliction. Yet at the last he pays ; 
pays them into their hearts, pays them into their 
hands also. We may remember long seasons 
of faint yet honest endeavor; the prayers of a 
soul yet without strength; the sacrifices of an 
imperfectly subdued will, bound even with cords 
to the altar; we may remember such times, or 
we may forget them, but their result is with us. 
Some of the good seed sown in tears is now 
shedding a heavenly fragrance within our lives, 
and some of it will blossom, perhaps bear fruit, 
over our graves. 

There are moments in the Christian life upon 
which the spoil of a long conflict seems heaped, 
in which it can rejoice even with the joy of a late 
yet abounding harvest. Seasons, too, sometimes 
prolonged ones, which recall what the histori- 
ans of the Middle Ages tell us of the Truce of 
God,—set, appointed times when the land had 
rest, and war and violence were no more heard 
within its borders; so are there blessed inter- 
vals, wherein the soul reckons up many deso- 
lated Sabbaths, and enjoys a God-given, God- 
protected rest. 

Light is good, and it is a pleasant thing to 
behold the sun. Yet far dearer than outward 
peace, far sweeter than inward consolation, is 
that, the ever-during stay, the solace of the 
Christian’s heart, the imperishable Root of which 
all else that gladdens it is but the bloom and 
odor; the dry tree* that shall flourish when 
every green tree of delight and of desire fails. 


—_———-~er 


THE GLORY OF THE PINES. 


Magnificent! nay, sometimes, almost terri- 
ble! Other trees, tufting crag or hill, yield to 
the form and sway of the ground, clothe it with 
soft compliance, are partly its flatterers, partly 
its comforters. But the pine is serene resist- 
ance, self-contained; nor can I ever, without 
awe, stay long under a great Alpine cliff, far 
from all house or work of men, looking up to 
its companies of pine, as they stand on the in- 
accessible juts and perilous ledges of the enor- 
mous wall, in quiet multitudes, each like the 


* Ezek. xvii. 24. 
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shadow of the one beside it—upright, fixed, 
spectral, as troops not knowing each other— 
dumb forever. You cannot reach them, cannot 
ery to them—those trees never heard human 
voice; they are far above all sound but of the 
winds. No foot ever stirred fallen leaf of theirs. 
All comfortless they stand, between the two 
eternities of the Vacancy and the Rock; yet 
with such iron will, that the rock itself looks 
bent and shattered beside them—fragile, weak, 
inconsistent, compared to their dark energy of 
delicate life and monotony of enchanted pride ; 
numbered unconquerable.— Ruskin. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 23, 1863. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced on 
Second-day the 9th inst., and was largely at- 
tended. In the Men’s Meeting, out of 139 
Representatives from the constituent meetings, 
all were present except 9, for several of whom 
excuses were offered. 

The following Friends were in attendance, 
with Minutes} from other Yearly Meetings, viz : 
Jeremiah Moore, a minister from West Branch 
Monthly Meeeting, Pa.; Aaron Packer, an 


elder from Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio; 
Ezekiel Roberts, a minister from the same 


meeting ; Samuel M. Janney, a minister from 
Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Virginia ; 
Richard Cromwell, a minister, from New York 
Monthly Meeting ; Darlington Hoopes, a min- 
ister from Little Falls, Monthly Meeting, Mary- 
land ; Isaac F. Dixon, an elder from same meet- 
ing; John Needles, an elder from Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting ; Rachel Hicks, a minister from 
Westbury Monthly Meeting, Long Island; 
Mary B. Needles, a minister from Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting; Ann Packer, a minister 
from Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

Epistles were read from the five Yearly 
Meetings in correspondence with this, and their 
contents were more than usually interesting. 
That from Baltimore, gave some details of the 
privations and suffering to which many of their 
members in Virginia had been subjected on ac- 
count of the present war. 

In the afternoon, the Representatives re- 
ported they were united in proposing William 
Griscom for Clerk, and Dillwyn Parrish for 
Assistant Clerk, with which the meeting con- 


curred, and they were appointed. Appended 


INTELLIGENCER. 


to the Report from the Western Quarterly Meet- 
ing was a proposition suggesting the appoint- 
ment of correspondents in each of the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings, belonging to the Yearly 
Meeting, which was referred to a Committee. 

A similar reference was also made of the ac- 
count of the Treasurer. 


Third and Fourth-days were occupied in a 
consideration of the State of the Society, and 
as the several important subjects embraced in 
the Queries came under consideration, there was 
a harmonious exercise of unusual interest. 

On Third-day afternoon, a deputation of Wo- 
men Friends informed that their meeting had 
under consideration a concern to address an 
epistle to the members of the Yearly Meeting, 
which was deliberately considered and ap- 
proved, and a Committee appointed to unite 
with Women Friends in producing an essay, if 
way should open. 

On Fourth-day afternoon, a female friend from 
another Yearly Meeting made a visit to Men’s 
Meeting under religious concern. 


Fifth-day.—The meeting houses of Friends 
in this city were opened for public worship in 
the morning. In the afternoon, the Com- 
mittee to whom was referred the propo- 
sition from the Western Quarter, reported 
they were united in judgment that its adoption 
would facilitate the transaction of the business 
of the Society, but as some of their number 
viewed it in the light of a rule of discipline, 
that would conflict with a former conclusion of 
the Yearly Meeting, it should be brought up 
in accordance therewith, which was approved 
by the meeting. 

The minutes of the Representative Commit- 
tee for the past year were read, and their pro- 
ceedings and labors united with. Committees 
from their body had visited the Legislatures of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in relation to 
military requisitions, &c., (as has been reported 
in our columns.) 

At the close of this sitting a memorial pre- 
pared by Falls Monthly Meeting, approved by 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting, concerning our de- 
ceased friend Samuel Comfort, was read, ap- 
proved and directed to be recorded. 

Sixth-day.—The joint Committee to whom 
was referred the subject of addressing an epistle 
to our members, produced an Essay, which was 
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read, united with and directed to be distributed. 
The Committee on Epistles also reported, 
and an Essay was directed to be signed by the 
Clerk and forwarded to each of the Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond. 

A minute expressive of some of the exercises 
of the meeting was also read, united with and 
directed to be inserted in the Extracts. 

After appointing a Committee to assist the 
Clerks in transcribing and forwarding the Epis- 
tles, in printing and distributing the Extracts, 
&e., the Clerk read the closing minute, after 
which a Friend appeared in supplication. 

Under a solemn covering of Divine love, the 


Meeting then closed, at about half past one 
o'clock. 


We propose to give some further account 
when we receive a copy of the Extracts. 


Marrigp, on the 9th inst., according to the order 
of Friends, at the house of Chas. Hollinshead, Jesse 
W. Griest, of Adams Co. Pa., to Many Houuinsneap, of 
Burlington Co., N. J. 


9 


Diep, at Baltimore, on the 3d inst., Hannan B., 
wife of John C. Turner, and daughter of the late Jos. 
Turner, of the same city, in the 46th year of her age. 


—, at Waynesville, Warren Co., Ohio, on the 
llth of 4th mo., 1863, Mary Taytor, formerly of 
Chester Co., Pa.; wife of Peter Taylor, and daughter 
of James and Hannah Lewis, in the 84th year of her 
age. 

The deceased was suddenly stricken with palsy 
early in the spring of 1855, rendering her almost 
helpless. For eight years she endured her afflictions 
patiently and with Christian fortitude, until she was 
called to her eternal home, where sorrow and suffer- 
ing are unknown, and all is joy and peace. 


—,on the 4th inst., Hannan MiLigr, wife of 
Daniel L. Miller, aged nearly 73 years. 

_This dear Friend was extensively known in this 
city for her active benevolence. More than two 
years since, while engaged in her mission of kindness 
and love, she was suddenly struck with paralysis, 
which deprived her partially of the use of her limbs, 
and almost entirely of speech; leaving the mental 
faculties apparently unimpaired. Her love for her 
friends, and interest in what concerned the welfare 
of her fellow beings, were still speakingly expressed 
in her countenance and actions; while the patience 
with which this affliction was borne was very affect- 
ing. Her departure was peaceful; the last actions 
evincing love and tenderness for those around her. 
To her the language seems especially applicable,— 
“TI was an hungered and ye gave me meat,” &c. ; 
and, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


_ ——, on the 25th of 4th mo., 1863, at her residence 
in Yocumtown, York Co., Pa., Anne WICKERSHAM, 
widow of Abner Wickersham, and daughter of Wil- 
ling and Anne Griest, in the 67th year of herage. 
She was a member of Newberry Particular and Mo- 
nallen Monthly Meeting. 


She attended Meetings regularly whilst her health 
permitted ; but for some years was deprived of that 
privilege, on account of distance and bodily infirm- 
ities. Through all the changing scenes of life she 
maintained a cheerful disposition, and performed the 
part of a loving wife and affectionate mother. Many 
deeply mourn her loss, but her last moments were so 
peaceful and happy that they are confident her gen- 
tle spirit rests in that heavenly mansion prepared 
for the faithful. 


Diep, at his residence in Talbot Co., of paralysis, 
on Seventh-day, the 18th of 4th month, 1863, James 
Metonry, in the 74th year of his age; a member of 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, onthe 29th of 3d month, 1863, in Salem, O., 
Hannan Pesnock, widow of John Pennock, in the 
86th year of her age. Formerly of Chester Co., Pa. 


, on Third-day, the 12th inst., at Sandy Spring, 
Montgomery Co., Md., of typhoid fever, J. Exgas 
Hatiowse 1, son of Benjamin and Margaret E. Hallo- 
well, in the 28th year of his age. 

——, of diptheria, on the 14th of 3d mo., Emtty, 
aged 11; on the 10th, Cuarues, aged 3; and on the 
26th, Henry, aged 14 years,—children of Jacob and 
Martha Kester; members of Fishing Creek Monthly 
Meeting. i. 

, of diptheria, the 10th of 3d month, Aticr, 
daughter of Amos Heacock, in the 14th year of her 
age, @ member of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 


—_——__—-—~<es-— 


GOOD NATURE. 


If there be one thing for which a man should 
be more grateful than another,it is the possession 
of good nature. I do not consider him good 
tempered who has no temper at all. A man 
ought to have spirit, strong, earnest, and capa- 
ble of great indignation. We like to hear a 
man thunder once in a while, if it is genuine, 
and in the right way for a right man. Whena 
noble fellow is brought in contact with mean 
and little ways, and is tempted by unscrupulous 
natures to do unworthy things; or when a great 
and generous heart perceives the wrong done by 
lordly strength to shrinking, unprotected weak- 
ness ; or where a man sees the foul mischiefs 
that sometimes rise and cover the public welfare 
like a thick cloud of poisonous vapors—we like 
to hear a man express himself with outburst 
and glorious anger. It makes us feel safer to 
know that there are such men. We respect 
human nature all the more to know that it is ca- 
pable of such feelings. 

But just these men are best capable of good 
nature. These are the men upon whom a sweet 
justice in common things, and a forbearance to- 
ward men in all the details of life, and a placa- 
ble, patient and cheerful mind, sit with a pecu- 
liar grace. Some men are much helped to do 
this by a kind of bravery born with them. Some 
men are good natured because they are benevo- 
lent, and always feel in a sunny mood; some 
because they have such vigor and robust 
health that care flies off from them, and they 
really cannot feel nettled and worried; some, 
because a sense of character keeps them from 
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all things unbecoming manliness; and some, 
from an overflow of what may be called in part 
animal spirits, and, in part, also, hopeful and 
cheerful dispositions. But whatever be the cause 
or reason, is there anything else that so much 
blesses a man iu human life as this voluntary or 
involuntary good nature? Is there anything 
else that converts all things so much into en- 
joymentto him? And then what a glow and 
light he carries, with him to others! Some men 
come upon you like a cloud passing over the sun. 
You do not know what ails you, but you feel 
cold and chilly while they are about, and need 
an extra handful of coal on the fire whenever 
they tarry long. 

Others rise upon you like daylight. How 
many times does a cheerful and hopeful physi- 
cian cure his patient by what he carries in his 
face, more than by what he has in his medical 
case! How often does the coming of a happy- 
hearted friend lift you up of out a deep despon- 
dency, and before you are aware, inspire you 
with hope andcheer. What agift it is to make 
all men better and happier without knowing it! 
We don’t suppose that flowers know how sweet 
they are. We have watched them. But as far 
as we can find out their thoughts, flowers are 
just as modest as they are beautiful. 

The roses before me, salfataine, lamarque, and 
saffrano, with their geranium leaves (rose) and 
carnations and abutilon, have made me happy 
fora day. Yet they stand huddled together in 
my pitcher without seeming to know my thoughts 
of them, or the gracious work which they are 
doing! And how much more is it to have a 
disposition that carries with it, involuntarily, 
sweetness, calmness, courage, hope and kappi- 
ness, toall who are such? Yet thisis the por- 
tion of good nature in a real, large-minded, 
strong-natured man! When it has made him 
happy it has scarcely begun its office ! 

In this world, where there is so much real 
sorrow, and so much unnecessary grief of fret 
and worry ; where burdens are so heavy, and the 
way so long; where men stumble in rough paths, 
and so many push them down rather than help 
them up; where tears are as common as smiles, 
and hearts ache so easily, but are poorly fed on 
higher joys, how grateful ought we to be that 
God sends along, here, and there, a natural 
heart-singer—a man whose nature is large and 
luminous, and who, by his very carriage and 
spontaneous actions, calms, cheers, and helps his 
fellows. God bless the good-natured, for they 
bless every body else.—Beecher’s Eyes and Ears. 


The more cheerfully and faithfully we give 
ourselves to God, to be smitten in any and all 
of our idols, whenever and wherever he chooses, 
the shorter will be the work. God makes us 


to suffer no longer than he sees to be necessary 
for us. 


From The Triumphs of Invention and Discovery. 
BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


The Inch Cape, or Bell Rock, is a long, nar. 
row reef on the east coast of Scotland, at the 
mouth of the Frith of Tay, and some dozen of 
miles from the nearest land. At high water 
the whole ledge is buried out of sight; and 
even at the ebb the highest part of it is only 
three or four feet out of the water. In the 
days of old, as the tradition gocs, one of the 
abbots of Arbroath, among many good works, 
exhibited his piety aud humanity by placing 
upon a float attached to the perilous reef a large 
bell, so suspended as to be tolled by the rising 
and falling of the waves. 


“Ona buoy, in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung.” 


Many a storm-tossed mariner heard the 
friendly knell that warned him of the nearness 
of the fatal rock, and changed his course before 
it was too late, with blessings on the good old 
monk who had hung up the bell; but after 
some years, one of the pirates who infested the 
coast cut it down in wanton cruelty, and was 
one of the first who suffered from the loss. Not 
long after, he perished upon this very rock, 
which a dense fog shrouded from sight, and no 
bell gave timely warning of. 


“ And even in his dying fear, 
One dreadful sound did the rover hear ; 
A sound as if with the Inch Cape Bell, 
The devil below was ringing his knell.” 


After the lapse of many years, two attempts 
were made to raise a beacon of spars upon the 
rock; but one after the other they fell a prey 
to the angry waves, and were hardly set up be- 
fore they disappeared. It was not till the be- 
ginning of the century that the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses took up the idea of 
erecting a lighthouse on this reef, the most dan- 
gerous on all the coast. Several years elapsed 
before they got the sanction of Parliament to 
the undertaking, and 1807 arrived before it was 
actually entered upon. 

Robert Stevenson, to whom the work was in- 
trusted as engineer, had from a very early age 
been employed in connection with lighthouses. 
He went almost directly from school to the 
office of Thomas Smith, of Edinburgh, and 
when that gentleman was appointed engineer to 
the Northern Lighthouse Commissioners, be- 
came his assistant, and afterwards successor. 
When only nineteen, Stevenson superintended 
the construction of the lighthouse on the island 
of Little Cumbray; and during the time he was 
engineer to the Commissioners, which post he 
held till 1842, he erected no fewer than forty- 
two lighthouses, and introduced a great many 
valuable improvements into the system. His 
reputation, however, will be chiefly perpetuated 
as the architect of the Bell Rock Lighthouse. 
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On the 17th August, 1807, Stevenson and 
his men landed on the rock, to the astonish- 
ment and discomposure of the seals who had, 
from time immemorial, been in undisturbed 
possession of it, and now floundered off into the 
water on the approach of the usurpers. The 
workmen at once set about preparing the rock 
for the erection of a temporary pyramid on 
which a barrack-house was to be placed for the 
reception of the workmen. ‘They could only 
work on the rock for a few hours at spring-tide. 
As soon as the flood-tide began to rise around 
them, putting out the fire of the smith’s forge, 
and gradually covering the rock, they had to 
gather up their tools and retreat toa floating 
barrack moored at a considerable distance, in 
order to reach which, they had to row in small 
boats to the tender, by which they were then 
conveyed to their quarters. The operations of 
this first season were particularly trying to the 
wen, on account of their having to row back- 
wards and forwards between the rock and the 
tender at every tide, which in rough weather 
was a very heavy pull, and having often after 
that to work on the rock knee deep in water, 
only quitting it for the boats when absolutely 
compelled by the swelling waves. Sometimes 


the sea would be so fierce for days together that 
no boat could live in it, and the men had, there- 
fore, to remain cooped up wearily on board the 


floating barrack. 

One day in September, when the engineer 
and thirty-one men were on the rock, the ten- 
der broke from its moorings, and began to drift 
away from the rock, just as the tide was rising. 
Stevenson, perched on an eminence above the 
rest, surveying them at their labors, was the 
first, and for a while, the men being all intent 
on their work, the only one, who observed what 
had happened. He said nothing, but went to 
the highest point of the rock, and kept an 
anxious watch on the progress of the vessel and 
the rising of the sea. First the men on the 
lower tier of the works, then by degrees those 
above them, struck work on the approach of 
water. They gathered up their tools and made 
towards the spot where the boats were moored, 
to get their jackets and stockings and prepare 
for quitting the rock. What their feelings 
were when they found only a couple of boats 
there, and the tender drifting off with the other 
in tow, may be conceived. All the peril of their 
situation must have flashed across their minds 
as they looked across the raging sea, and saw the 
distance between the tender and the rock in- 
creasing every moment, while all around them 
the water rose higher and higher. In another 
hour, the waves would be rolling twelve feet 
and more above the crag on which they stood, 
and all hope of the tender being able to work 
around to them was being quickly dissipated. 
They watched the fleeting vessel and the rising 
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tide, and their hearts sank within them, but not 
a word was uttered. They stood silently count- 
ing their numbers and calculating the capacity 
of the boats; and then they turned their eyes 
upon their trusted leader, as if their last hope 
lay in his counsel. Stevenson never forgot the 
appalling solemnity of the moment. One 
chance, and but a slender one, of escape alone 
occurred to him. It was that, stripping them- 
selves of their clothes, and divesting the two 
boats, as much as possible, of everything that 
weighted and encumbered them, so many men 
should take their seats in the boats, while the 
others hung on by the gunwales; and that they 
should then work their way, as best they could, 
towards either the tender or the floating bar- 
rack. Stevenson was about to explain this to 
his men, but found that all power of speech had 
left him. The anxiety of that dreadful moment 
had parched his throat, and his tongue clave to 
the roof of his mouth. He stooped to one of 
the little pools at his feet to moisten his fevered 
lips with the salt water. Suddenly a shout was 
raised, “A boat! A beat!” and through the 
haze a large pilot boat could dimly be discerned 
making towards the rock. The pilot had ob- 
served the Smeaton drifting off, and, guessing 
at once the critical position of the workmen on 
the rock, had hastened to their relief. 

Next morning when the bell sounded on 
board the barrack for the return to the rock, 
only eight out of the twenty-six workmen, be- 
side the foreman and seamen, made their ap- 
pearance on deck to accompany their leader. 
Stevenson saw it would be useless to argue with 
them then. So he made no remark, and pro- 
cecded with the eight willing workmen to the 
rock, where they spent four hours at work. On 
returning to the barrack, the eighteen men who 
had remained on board appeared quite ashamed 
of their cowardice; and without a word being 
said to them, were the first to take their places 
in the boats when the bell rang again in the 
afternoon. . 

At length the barrack was completed, and 
the men were then relieved from the toil of 
rowing backwards and forwards between the 
tender and the rock, as well as from the con- 
stant sickness which tormented them on board 
the floating barrack. They were now able to 
prolong their labors, when the tide permitted, 
into the night. Atsuch times the rock assum- 
ed a singularly picturesque and romantic aspect 
—its surface crowded with men in all variety of 
attitudes, the two forges and numerous torches 
lighting up the scene, and throwing a lurid 
gleam across the waters, and the loud dong of 
the anvils mingling with the dashing of the 
breakers. 

On the 18th July, 1808, the site having been 
properly excavated, the first stone of the light- 
house was laid by the Duke of Argyle ; and by 
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the end of the season some five or six feet of 
building had been erected, and were left to the 
mercy of the waves till the ensuing spring 
The third season’s operations raised the mason- 
ry toa height of thirty feet above the sea, and 
the fourth season saw the completion of the 
tower. On the first night in February of the 
succeeding year (1811), the lamp was lit, and 
beamed forth across the waters. 

The Bell Rock Tower is 100 feet in height, 
42 feet in diameter at the base, and 15 feet at 
the top. The door is 30 feet from the base, 
and the ascent is bya massive bronze ladder. 
The “light” is revolving, and presents a white 
and red light alternately, by means of shades of 
red glass arranged in a frame. The machinery 
which causes the revolution of the lamp is also 
applied to the tolling of two large bells, in 
order to give warning to the mariner of his ap- 
proach to the rock in foggy weather, thus re- 
viving the traditional practice from which the 
rock takes its name. 
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Frotn the Methodist. 
SILENCE. 


In silence mighty things are wrought ; 
Silently builded, thought on thought, 
Truth’s temple greets the sky; 
And like a citadel with towers, 
The soul, with her subservient powers, 
Is strengthened silently. 
Soundless as chariots on the snow, 
The saplings on the forests grow 
To trees of mighty girth ; 
Each mighty star in silence burns, 
And every day in silence turns 
The axle of the earth. | 
The silent frost, with mighty hand, 
Fetters the river and the land 
With universal chain ; 
And smitten by the silent sun, 
The chain is loosed, the rivers run, 
The lands are free again. 
—Anon. 
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ARAB POLITENESS? 


A poor Arab was travelling in the desert, 
when he met with a spring of clear, sweet, 
sparkling water. Accustomed as he was to 
brackish wells, to his simple mind it appeared 
that such water as this was worthy of a mon- 
arch ; and filling his leathern bottle from the 
spring, he determined to go and present it to 
the Caliph himself. 

The poor man travelled a considerable dis- 
tance before he reached the presence of his 
sovereign, and laid his humble offering at his 
feet. The Caliph did not despise the little gift 
brought to him with so much trouble. He or- 
dered some of the water to be poured: into a 
cup, drank it, and thanking the Arab with a 
smile, ordered him to be presented with a re- 
ward. 
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The courtiers around pressed forward, eager 
to taste of the wonderful water; but to the sur. 
prise of all, the Caliph forbade them to touch 
even a single drop. 

After the poor Arab had quitted the royal 
presence with a light and joyful heart, the Ca- 
liph turned to his courtiers, and thus explained 
the motives cf his conduct: 

“ During the travels of the Arab,” said he, 
“the water in this leathern bottle had become 
impure and distasteful. But it was an offering 
of love, and as such I have received it with 
pleasure. But I well knew that had I suffered 
another to partake of it, he would not have con- 
cealed his disgust ; and therefore I forbade you 


to touch the draught, lest the heart of the poor - 


man should have been wounded.” 


en 
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WHY BOILING MILK FOAMS. 


When milk is boiled, its volume is very much 
enlarged, while water merely bubbles without 
any increase in bulk; why is it that the two 
liquids, under the same circumstances, behave 
so differently? When water is gradually 
heated to the boiling point, the portion ‘nearest 
the fire first reaches the temperature of 212°, 
and the first particle that is heated to this de- 
gree is immediately converted into steam. As 
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in its new form its volume is about 1700 fold; refuse of their gas-works, to the manufacturers 


greater than in the liquid state, while its weight 
remains the same, it floats upward through the 
water, being held in a nearly spherical shape by 
the nearly equal pressure of the water against 
all its sides. When it reaches the surface it is 
lighter than air, and consequently floats away 
in the atmosphere, and being invisible, it is lost 
to our sight. The rapid formation of these lit- 
tle globes of steam, and their rising through the 
water, produce that peculiar disturbance of the 
liquid which we call ebullition or boiling. 
When milk is boiled, the same little globes of 
steam are formed, but their surface is coated 
with an exceedingly thin film of the casein, 
which is one of the constituents of milk, and 
which has sufficient tenacity to prevent the 
bubbles from breaking when they reach the 
surface, or from being separated from the liquid. 
They consequently accumulate as they succes- 
sively rise to the surface, forming the white 
foam which so frequently flows over the edge of 
the vessel into the fire. —Scientific American. 


CHEMICAL DISCOVERIES, AND THEIR EFFECTS 
UPON TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


It is scarcely sixty years since chemistry as- 
sumed a place among the practical arts, and yet 
the influence which it exercises upon the com- 
mercial relations of the world is immense, and, 
so far from having reached its height, it seems 
yet to be but in the first stages of its develop- 
ment. It is sufficient, merely, that a nation 
shall allow itself to be outstripped in applied 
chemistry, to transfer it from the class of pro- 
ducer to that of importer, as regards many of 
the chief articles of commerce. 

Thus it is with Spain, which, collecting the 
marine plants of its shores, produced from their 
ashes the barilla, which furnished the industry 
of the world with its most useful alkali. The 
discovery of Leblanc, by which soda can be 
produced in unlimited quantities, and at a 
cheaper rate, from common salt, has destroyed 
the manufacture of barilla and kelp, and they 
are now extinct trades. Not only has Spain 
ceased to export it; she now receives her whole 
supply of soda from France and England. * 

The manufacture of beet sugar would have 
overturned the agricultural industry of the 
Antilles, had not taxation come to its aid, and 
now the cultivation of Sorghum in the West 
bids fair to offer a still more dangerous compe- 
tition to the cane planters. Beet and sorghum 
sugar became possible manufactures only 
through the advance of chemical discovery. 

The commerce in camels’ dung, from which 
sil ammoniac was formerly extracted, was a 
valuable trade to Egypt; but now the chemists 
of Europe vend this salt, obtained from the 


of Cairo. 

The extraction of boracic acid from the la- 
gunes of Tuscany has put a stop to the impor- 
tation of borax from India. The natural ultra- 
marine, a considerable element in the commerce 
of Bucharia and Thibet, figures now only in 
mineralogical collections ; it is replaced by a pro- 
duct of chemical art. 

All these displacements of a portion of the 
wealth of our country by the chemical industry 
of others, are favts of the past. ‘Those now oc- 
curring are by no means less important, and it 
is impossible not to accord serious attention to 
the transformations which chemical art is effect- 
ing upon the business of the world and the 
prosperity of nations. 

Thus, the abandonment of sulphur in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, and its replace- 
ment by pyrites, is a settled matter with most, 
and will soon be with all the English and French 
manufacturers. This simple substitution, based 
upon economy in the primary material, is bound 
to cause a serious perturbation in the commerce 
of Sicily. Sulphur is the chief object of for- 
eign export in that island. The annual export 
to France and England of this substance ex- 
ceeds 80,000 tons, of which three-fifths is used 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. This 
will now be driven from use by the cheaper 
pyrites, “‘ fool’s gold,” once the most useless of 
minerals. Sicily loses by this application of 
chemistry, alone, a trade of a million and a half 
of dollars. 

The red, blue and violet colors prepared from 
substances extracted out of coal tar have ex- 
cited great interest, and have entered largely 
into consumption. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense cost of these aniline colors, they have 
already had a remarkable effect upon the com- 
merce in cochineal, both in reducing the price 
of that drug and in so diminishing its exporta- 
tion from Guatemala, as to cause the govern- 
ment and people of that country seriously to 
consider how they shall replace that which has 
been hitherto one of their chief productions. 
Thus, the experiments of Hoffman and Verguin 
have been sufficient in their results to excite 
the alarm of a whole people, with whom cochi- 
neal forms a material element of national wealth. 
Saffron suffers not less than cochineal from the 
aniline competition, saffron carmine having 
fallen fifty per cent. in price, and much more 
than that in consumption. 

Picric acid has reduced the importation of 
yellow dye-woods. In spite of the high rank 
occupied by indigo among dyes, even it suffers 
by the competition of the blue of Renard and 
France, the Azuline of Guinon, and the violets 
invented by Perkins. It is already exéluded 
from use as a dye for silk goods. Thus, we be- 
hold three agricultural products of the tropies, 
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regarded as most permanent articles of demand 
and commerce, already neglected and likely to 
fall into disuse in consequence of the progress 
of chemical discovery. 

For years, almost for centuries, Eastern 
Europe has been dependentupon North America 
and Russia for its chief supply of potash, after 
soda, the alkali of most universal consumption 
and necessity. The destruction of the great 
forests of the world menaced the future of many 
most important manufactures, especially those 
of gunpowder and glass. But a new source of 
supply has been found by Dubrunfant in the 
calcination of the vagasse of the sugar beet. 
This, with the process of Balard for the extrac- 
tion of sulphate of potash from salt marshes, re- 
lieves all anxiety upon this point, and chemical 
science has here given more than was required 
of it; for, in default of other sources, it has 
found in the waters of the ocean an inexhausti- 
ble mine of potash salts, so that countries here- 
tofore dependent may even become exporters of 
potash. Still another process to the same end 
has been put in operation, and the French 
chemists claim that from the washings of the 
wool produced in France alone, they can eco- 
nomically extract not less than 27,000,000 
pounds of carbonate of potash annually. 

When we study the manufacture from marine 
substances which has sprung up, we are again 
struck with the consequences which are devel- 
Iodine, one of 


oped by chemical industry. 
these products, is not only one of our most use- 
ful and reliable medicines, it is the agent of all 


the marvels of the art of photography. More 
than ten thousand of the inhabitants of the 
sterile shores of France, deriye their support 
from the manufactures springing out of chemico- 
marine discovery. 

We have not space for a longer enumeration 
of the services of chemistry to the world ; suffi- 
cient has been said to show its great and grow- 
ing importance. It touches no art or industry, 
without giving it enormous impetus ;—agricul- 
ture, by the positive ideas which.it has furnish- 
ed regarding the best conditions for the life and 
growth of plants and the relative richness and 
value of manures ; commerce, by the creation of 
new materials which take important rank as 
articles of traffic ; medicine, by furnishing new 
remedies and by assisting the progress of physi- 
ological study, and general industry and the 
arts, by the solution of many of their most diffi- 
cult problems. Scarcely sixty years old, as we 
said in commencing, chemistry has already pro- 
foundly modified the condition and well being 
of the world by its discoveries. What may we 
not expect from its future? 

monscemnenstiinigintmnnaninsee 

It is reasonable to concur, where conscience 
does not forbid compliance ; for conformity is at 
least a civil virtue.— Jenn. 
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From the Methodist. 
ALMANACS. 
SOME FACTS IN THEIR HISTORY. 


The possession of some means of readily 
reckoning the progress and changes of the sea- 
sons has always, even among savage tribes, 
been a necessity of the human race. It is 
probable that in primitive times these duties 
were performed by the priests of the tribes, 
who kept account of the succession of days and 
nights, observed the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and proclaimed to the people the ap- 
proach of the seasons and of days for feasts and 
religious observances. It is recorded that such 
were the customs in the earliest ages of Greece 
and Rome. From this we have our words Ca- 
lend and Calendar, which are derived from the 
Greek word, signifying to call or proclaim. It 
did not require a very high degree of ingenuity 
to devise contrivances by which these accounts 
could be made self-keeping. The oldest known 
example of an almanac is a Roman one, which 
is now preserved in the Museo Bourbonico, at 
Naples. It is a square block of marble, each 
side of which is divided into three columns, 
corresponding to the three months of one of the 
quarters of the year. In these columns were 
separately given the astronomical information 
that was required, a calendar of the principal 
agricultural operations of the month, and a table 
of matters pertaining to the religious ebser- 
vances of the month. 

The common people of the middle ages, and 
probably of more ancient times, kept their ae- 
counts of the days by means of notched sticks 
of wood, some of which were very skilfully de- 
vised. These were called clog or log almanacs, 
and remained in use until a comparatively re- 
cent period. The introduction of the Christian 
religion produced but little change in ‘the as- 
tronomical part of the Roman calendar. But 
the institution of movable feast-days rendered 
it necessury to have elements for calculating 
the time of their occurrence, to which we owe 
the introduction of the golden number, Domini- 
cal letter, and other devices of the kind. Cal 
endars thus composed are found in many of the 
religious service-books of the middle ages, and 
such specialities form prominent features of the 
almanacs of the present day. Weowe tothe Arabs 
the name A/manar, and the introduction of the 
cabalistic terms and figures of astrological lore, 
which were so long popular with makers and 
readers of these works, and which have not yet 
gone entirely out of use. 

The almanacs in use among the higher classes 
in the middle ages were written, generally in 
Latin, on sheets of vellum, and folded into the 
form of a small square book, from which they 
are called folded almanacs. Many of those 
which have been preserved are very beautifully 
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written. They were mostly perpetual almanacs, 
or at least intended to serve for a considerable 
number of years. They contained, in addition 
to the usual astronomical information and the 
calendar of the saints’ and holy days, astrologi- 
cal prognostications on all kinds of matters, and 
amass of general information on agriculture, 
medicine, domestic economy, and, at a later 
period, a compilation of religious and miscella- 
neous reading. The folding almanacs continued 
in use till the close of the fifteenth century, 
when they gave way to more pretentious works, 
in book-form. One of the oldest of these was 
the Shepherd’s Calendar, which was first pub- 
lished in France in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and was translated into En- 
glish as early as 1480. It was first printed in 
the year 1497, and formed a large volume— 
sometimes in folio, sometimes in octavo—and 
contained all the variety of matter of the old 
almanacs, and much more. Information was 
given upon the subject of diet, medicine, sur- 
gical operations, ete., for each season, the signs 
or planets under which it was good to travel, 
the quality, fortune, and destiny of persons 
born under particular signs and conjunctions, 
and such other matter as was demanded by the 
peculiar tastes of the age. This work continued 
to be published as late as 1604. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, 
almanacs for the current year only began to 
come into use, and it soon became customary 
to introduce into them prognostications of polit- 
ical and other events. At first the forebodings 
thus published were little heeded by their 
readers, who regarded them more as matters of 
amusement than otherwise. The rapid growth 
of political parties, and the strength of their 
antagonisms and excitements, rapidly conspired 
to give these predictions considerable influence 
in the public mind, and they became, at length, 
powerful and active political agents. Almanac- 
makers of each of the parties sprang up, who 
of course predicted nothing but success for their 
own parties, until it was found to be failing, 
when they would turn and begin to predict for 
the gaining party. An occasional successful 
hit was sufficient, in those times of passion, to 
repair all the damage which had ensued from 
false prophesies to the reputations of the seers. 
To these were soon added prognostications of 
the weather, which have not yet entirely disap- 
peared from our Almanacs, and which still 
continue to hit the truth as often as any guess- 
work. 

These soothsayings afforded numerous oppor- 
tunities for ridicule, and wits were not wantin 
to avail themselves of them. The most note 
of the burlesyues upon such prophetic utter- 

ances was Poor Robin’s Almanac, which first 
appeared in 1663. It contained a large quan- 
tity of appropriate useful matter, and was enliv- 


ened by the most ridiculous burlesques of the 
useless matter of ordinary almanacs. 

One of the prognostications tells us that 
“ Jupiter, being lord of the ascendant, foretells 
plenty of mackerel in May; and Venus, in the 
fiery trigon, denotes a dry summer, if we have 
no rain. Generally there shall be a great in- 
clination for fingering of money amongst all sorts 
cf people all the year long.” Sound advice is 
given to the poor in the following: 1667, March: 
“?Tis very dangerous for poor people to feed 
altogether upon partridge, pheasant, and quail, 
for fear of getting a surfeit; bread and cheese, 
or ared herring, will be more proper for the 
season.” The weather predictions were so con- 
trived as to be always fulfilled, whatever might 
be the weather. This work continued to be 
published till near the middle of the last cen- 
tury. It was a worthy predecessor of the best 
comic almanacs. 

It would be an endless task to describe the 
characteristics of the almanacs of the present 
day, so numerous and so various are they. 
Every nation has its national almanacs, every 
church and association publishes its annual 
volume, every interest of society has its advo- 
cate speaking through the calendar. There are 
almanacs adapted to every capacity and taste. 
Among the thousands that are published from 
year to year, a large majority are frivolous and 
ephemeral works, which are destined, whep 
their brief day is over, to be consigned to the 
rubbish-heap. What few of them survive will 
no doubt, in some future day, be cherished along 
with the newspapers and pamphlets of these 
times as curious pictures of the varying phases 
of popular life. But there are others, swollen 
with valuable statistical information, now re- 
ceived in all parts of the earth as standards on 
the matters of which they treat, which are des- 
tined to survive, honorably treasured in libra- 
ries as among the most valuable of contemporary 
historical and scientific documents. 


—__ 9 —____ 
SCIENTIFIC PARADOXES. 


The water which drowns us, a fluent stream, 
can be walked upon asice. The bullet, which, 
when fired from a musket, carries death, will be 
harmless if ground to dust before being fired. 
The crystallized part of the oil of roses, so grace- 
ful in its fragrance—a solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures though readily volatile—is acompound 
substance, containing exactly the same elements, 
and in exactly the same proportions, as the gas 
with which we light our streets. The tea 
which we daily drink, with benefit and pleasure, 
produces palpitations, nervous tremblings, and 
even paralysis, if taken in excess ; yet the pecu- 
liar organic agent called theine to which tea 
owes its qualities, may be taken by itself (as 
theine, not as tea) without any appreciable 
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effect. The water which will allay our burning 
thirst, augments it when congealed into snow ; 
so that Capt. Ross declares the natives of the 
Arctic regions “prefer enduring the utmost 
extremity of thirst rather than attempt to re- 
move it by eating snow.” Yet if the snow be 
melted, it becomes drinkable water. Neverthe- 
less, although, if melted before entering the 
mouth, it assuages thirst like other water, when 
melted in the mouth it has the opposite effect. 
To render this paradox more striking, we have 
only to remember that ice, which melts more 
slowly in the mouth, is very efficient in allaying 
thirst.— Blackwood. 


ITEMS. 


To Measure an Acre.—Preserve the following 
table. It will become very useful on the farm, io 
measuring off ground for small crops, or otherwise. 

Land, 30} square yards make 1 square rod; 40 
square rods make 1 square rood ; 4 square roods, 1 
acre; 640 acres, 1 square mile; 4840 square yards, 
or 160 rods, make 1 acre. In measuring an acre by 
yards, the usual practice is to trace off 70 yards in 
length, and 70 yards in width; this, in a rough way, 
may be considered near enough for practical pur- 
poses, but as 70 yards either way make 4900 square 
yards, it exceeds one acre by 60 yards. To deter- 
mine an accurate acre it may be measured 70 yards 
in length, by 69 1-7 yards in width, The same re- 
sult may be arrived at by measuring 220 feet in 
length, and 198 feet in width, or by measuring 734 
yards in length, by 66 yards in breadth.—German- | 
town Telegraph. 


! 

Progress 1n Inpta.—Missionaries, schools, rail- | 
roads, steamboats, telegraphs, newspapers—all are | 
rapidly multiplying in India, and harmoniously co- | 
operating fag the civilization of that vast country, 
which is yet destined to play an important part in | 


the history of mankind. Twelve'lines of railroad 
are in progress in Hindostan—two of them are to be 
1,266 and 1,364 miles in length. The whole twelve 
are to cost about $277,000,000. To accomplish the 
work, $200,000,000 have been subscribed ia England, 
and nearly $4,000,000 in India. On three of the 
roads, 372, 330, anc 211 miles, respectively, are al- 
ready in operation. The schools are at present at- 
tended by about 227,000 children, of whom 100,000 
are educated by the missionaries and 127,000 by the 
State. This is as yet but a trifle in comparison with 
the aggregate number of children who ought to be 
in school, and whose number is estimated by the 
India Mail at 30,000,000. Yet the number rapidly 
increases, and all the inhabitants, foreign residents 
and natives, anticipate one of the grandest moral 
revolutions in their country that the world has ever 
seen. 


ParosopHicaL Facts.—Sound travels at the rate 
of 1,141 feet per second in the air, 4,960 in water, 
11,000 in cast iron, 17,000 in steel, 18,000 in glass, 
and from 4,636 to 17,000 in wood. 

Mercury freezes at 38 degrees Fahrenheit, and be- 
tomes a solid. mass, malleable under the hammer. 

The greatest height at which the visible clouds 
ever exist does not exceed ten miles. 


Air is about 816 times lighter than water. 


The pressure of the atmosphere upon every square 
foot of the earth amounts to 2,160 lbs. An ordinary 


INTELLIGENCER. 


sized man, supposing his surface to be 14 square 
feet, sustains the enormous pressure of 30,240 pounds, 

Heat rarifies air to such an extent that it may be 
= to occupy 5 or 600 times the space it did be- 
ore. 

The violence of the expansion of Water when 
freezing is sufficient to cleave a globe of copper of 
such thickuess as to require a force of 28,900 lbs. to 
produce the same effect. 

During the conversion of Jce into water, 140 de- 
grees of heat are absorbed. 

Water, when converted into steam, increases in 
bulk 1,800 times. 

One hundred pounds of water of the Dead Sea con- 
tain 45 pounds of salt. 

The mean annual depth of Rain that falls at the 
Equator is 96 inches. 

Assuming the temperature of the interior of the 
earth to increase uniformly as we descend, at the 
rate of one degree in 46 feet, at the depth of 60 miles 
it will amount to 480,000 degrees Fahrenheit—a de- 
gree of heat sufficient to fuse all known substances. 

The explosive force of closely confined Gunpowder 
is six and a half tons to the square inch. 

Hailstones sometimes fall with a velocity of 113 
feet in a second—Rain 34 feet in a second. 

The greatest artificial Cold ever produced is 91 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Electricity moves with a greater velocity than light, 
which traverses 200,000 miles of space in a second 
of time. . 

Thunder can be heard at a distance of 30 miles. 

Lightning can be seen, by reflection, at the dis- 
tance of 200 miles. 


The greatest defect of photographic portraits is 
tke stern appearance of the subject, giving the im- 
pression that the sitter was very cross at having to 
sit at all for a likeness. This is caused by the ne- 
cessity of keeping an immovable countenauce during 
the operation, and the consequent endeavoring to 
prevent any play of the features. An artist in Cleve- 
land has hit upon a plan to remedy the evil. The 
Herald says that a large mirror, mounted on a move- 
able stand, is wheeled to the side of the camera, and 
the sitter is enabled to “see himself as others see 
him.” The effect is instantaneous on every sitter. 
The stern scowl is suddenly changed to a pleasant 
smile, and when that desirable object is attained, 
the operator suddenly “ fixes ” the expression on the 
plate. The improvement is very great, but so simple 
that every one wonders that it vas not thought of 
before. 


—— ~~ 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meau.—The Flour market is inactive, 
with light sales of Western extra at $5 87 per barrel, 
do. do. family at $637, and Ohio extra family at 
$700 a $725. Small sales to the retailers and 
bakers ranging from our lowest figure up to $9 00— 
the latter for fancy lots. There is not mach Rye 
Flour or Corn Meal here. The former is held at $5 00 
and the latter at $4 25 per bbl. 

Grain.—-The Wheat market is dull and weaker. Sa es 
of fair and prime Pennsylvania Red at $1 58 a $1 62 
per bushel, White at $1 70 to $1 85. Penna. Ryeis 
scarce at $1 10. Corn is scarce, and yellow is held 
at about 91 cents. Oats are dull. Sules of Penn- 
sylvania are reported at 80 a 82 cents. weight. 
In Barley and Malt notbing doing. 

Szevs.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$4 50 & $550 per 64 Ibs. Timothy is nominal at 
$150 a $200, and Flaxseed at $3 25 to $3 50 per 
bushet. 





